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ABSTRACT • \ / ’ 

. The theory arid practice 'of nonviolent action training 
as it exists to dat^ ar*e reviewed in this pamphlet. A response to a 
renewal of interest in alternative fprms of 4 social action, the 
pamphlef results specifically from, an internatiprial seminar of \ , 

experienced organizer^ arid trainers held at Preston Patrick, . • 
Westmorland, England, June *27 - July 2, 1 970. Its purpose is to 
present practical guidance in training for nonviolent direct action. 
Oije of the first chapters discusses kinds of training — skills *° * 

training, theoretical trainin g,. crisis tr ainincf^^and training in 
.competence, .confidence, and organization. Various methods of 
training — roleplaying, situation analysis, strategy game, 
street-speaking, guerrilla theatre, and discussion-analysis-- are 
-discussed in one of the chapters. (Guidelines and frameworks for ■ 

organizing training are the focus of other sections and, finally, the 
means for evaluating training are covered. A /Short bibliography 
“concludes the, publication. (Author/JLB) */ 
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' Mutt ao ana nuiat laamtha art af hlllln* In Mm trrfn In* for 
vlalanoa. mw imiot Inn Mm art wf Mytag In «Im t ralnin* far 
nnn'Vlalanaa. Vlalanaa jlaaa nat aw n amanclaatian f ram faar, 
r v , * fc«t Mloaayarlnt Mm mama af aambattag thn -taaaa af faar. 

« Wan-wlalarMa.-aw Mm a tt iar hand. Una wa aawaa far faar. Tha 
.vatary of iMn-viatoq|p 1 iaa ta aaltivata Mm aapftity far 
aacrlflea af tha hlahaat typa in ardar ta fea f ma from faar 

. • • / ‘ * • • (Gandhi. 1936) 
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This pamphlet was occasionedJw the second international 
. seminar on nonviolent training, held -at Preston Patrick, West- 
‘morland, England, 27 June — 2 July, 1970. That sdminar was 
co-sponsored by the. Friends Peace and International Relations 
Committee of Gt. 'Britain and the War Resisters' International, 
The first one was an international conference gn training held at* 
Perugia, Italy, in 1965 and sponsored by the War Resistors’ 
^International. • ... • \ 

r Both, the FPIRC and the WRI are deeply committecrto non- 
*’• violence.. The FPIRC has been ijriterested°and active in exploring 
'nonviolence since pandhi’s campaigns in India. It. has Supported 
' studies ai}d research over a number of years and welcomed the 
experiments of American Friends and others in developing non-,. 
. violent' training". It invited George Cakey to the United 'Kingdcftn * 
in, 1969-70 to develop trainingJn" this country. , -r 

J ( The WRI views training as a vajuawe preparation for ana • 
adjunct to action,' but it sees that training joust be.immediately 
linked to action - campons. . Tt»e PresfQp Patrick Seminar. . 
.endorsed a memorandum asking the WRI tg ‘take up training 
ph^jfammes on a much wider scale. The Council of the. WRI/ 
at* 'its- Namur meeting" (Belgium, July,. 1970) accepted trie .. 
memorandum,- according to Which the foHpwjnfl anas of concern 
and activity regarding training for nonvff>len"t action will be 
covered: to collect written materials on training a’nd to publish 
certairl materials: to develop, an inventory of trainers;. to aid 
trainers and researchers to plan, evaluate training programmes 
and methods, and exchange ideas; to help in arranging tours 
. whose central focus is training; to aid in exchanging trainers; 
to help link graining and 'action movements; tp help develop 
_ training programmes for transnational actions; to sponsor and 
arrange regional and/or international training conferences. 

We hope this pamphlet, which reviews the theory and prac- 
• tise of nonviolent action training as it exists to date, .will 
stimulate training and action, thus helping to effect the social* 
changes so deeply needed in our society. . » , 

V ’ ' * — Devi Prasad, .... ’ : 

War Resisters’ International. 

. ' , Kenneth tee (< . 

Friends Peace and International Relations Committee . 
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« This document has one purpose: to present practical guid- 
ance in training for nonviolent direct action. I^is not an essay, 
nor does it attempt to convince you of the validity of nonviolence' 
or training for iti We believe that an unflinching look at our world 
is more convincing than any arguments we might present. 
Instead, we invite you to begin reading at the point which most 
appeals to yoin training methods, kinds of training, organiza- 
tional framework*, a list of training agencies, or the summation 
j of training manuals presently available. < 

''On )he other hand, these sections do: form a connected 
whoje . They are the result of an international seminar of 
experienced Organizers and trainers held at freston Patrick,, 
Westmorland, England, 27 -June -2 July, 1970 (for details, 
see Appeirdix A) . These conclusions arise out of experience oyer 
many years of nonviolent direct action as well as4he issues of 
1970: Northern^freland, Vietnam, black struggles, school and 
university movements, attempts to build the 'alternative society', 
and resistance fo t mifitarism. 

This documept is a .response ft)' a renewal oj interest in? 
alternative forms of social action— 'forms that show some 
promise of cutting through the fatal inertia of things as they are, . 
but also forms* that avoid going down the increasingly well- 
' trodden- back alleys-i-blind. alleys, as many would say — of 
\ traditional revolutionary violence. It 'is to meet this renewed 
interest that we ^present a summation of the state of the art of 
training as it exists today ! 

. But the intent of this work is not retrospective — it is ex- 
ploratory. We look forward to further experimentation in .training 
- for nonviolent direct action, experimentation on local issues of 
direct arid immediate concern, as well as on the great public 
issues of our time. This is a document that we hope will be out- 
moded as soon hs possible, superseded by your reflection and 
. action 

' . Theodore W. Olson. 

Lynne Shivers. 

July, 1970. - 
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Nonviolence and ’the Crises of Our<Times / - . 

It has become common to hear people involved In 'action 
programmes say: ‘We tried nonviolence and It didn't work.' ' 
There are many reasons for a statement like this. Often advocates 
of nonviolent action have been nryire interested ir. what they 
called nonviolence than in dealing with crucial Issues. Or they 
have linked nonviolence .with sophisticatet^Jsitellectual and . 
political programmes, forcing inquirers with Urgent needs of 
their own to swallow an ideology. These presentations of 'non- 
violence have made jt difficult to Underhand nonviolence as an 
outlook, an andlyslsi and a set of- tool) capable of wide and 
varied application. 7 7 • . , . 

. Other errors have arisen f,rpm the desire of action leaders ' 
tq, clothe themselves in the moral mantle of nonviolence, thus 
gaining respectability through the 'superficial public acceptance 
of Gandhi and King. This is not to. say that activists have been * 
’ driven \by sheer opportunism. It has nof be6n easy for many tag 
.see -the' crucial distinction between* nonviolence ifs an qutlook - 
and strategy for change and the mere absence of violence. A 
facile acceptance led to quick rejection when this 'nonviolence' 
failed, as it so often did. . 7 

But the'phase of discrediting nonviolence may be tapering 
off. The advancing technologies of ‘bureaucracy and c'ontroThave 
made poorty^planned or spontaneous revolt unrewarding except 
as gestures of defiance, And those in power often welcome well-: 
funded and widespread violent <etoposition^w& the Occasion to 
increase their output of the expensive hardware of repression. Or 
they use these plots and revolts as reaeonp for ^tightening the 
existing apparatus of control even further. Such cycles- of violent 
resistance justifying violent repression have* caused activists to 
take a second look at militant, nonviolent action as a meaps of.- 
social change* ' 

In such a setting, nonviolence heeds no excuse or apology . 
as an alternative mode of social action With at leasteome demon-V 
strated , capacity to 1 .avoid these problems. The , following 
definition, while not inclusive, perhaps draWb attention to what 
nonviolent direct action, c^n do: nonviolent direct action ira 
mode election that refine* ta fight a 




■ppw mit an his swi; terms. It sseka seeial enlvtlsne that 
include, in these selutiens, the •riglnsl eppsnenta. as 
enemies. Para tsfaat li nat tha gnal. in t egr a l te this is 
tlw willingness “te' suffer rathar than inflict vtelence, 
maintaining tha s t nm ls tencemlttingly ami faring tha 
ep p anent mi ana's ,wm terms. He must he stnf rents# 
Imaginatively sm| fersefuiiy with the ssn s eguan c se ef his 
pelteiaa ami actiana until he ns langur stands. In the way 
ef their reetlficatien. ■ - r 

J 

Training for Nonviolent Action < 

' The successes of nonviolent action — such as the indepen : . 
dence of India, ending legal segregation in the Ameriqpn South, - 
and achieving many local aims— have not taught, its advocates 
so much as* its failures. Followers of "Gandhi, staunch jn their 
nonviolence against the British, cracked when 'confronted by 
communal^ conflicts between Hindu and Moslem, or by the 
Chinese incursion of 1962. Means well adapted to forcing 
desegregation .in U.S. failed, when applied to /more complex 
problems of informal but widespread discrimination in Rousing. 
Many local actions have foundered, with consequent long-term 
disillusionment, .when they found themselves unprepared to cope' 
yvith sustained public apathy or hostility,, internal Suspicions and 
disagreements, and making complex judgments and -meeting 
logistic problems unjJer pressure. 

- Systematic training can work toward the solution of many 
of these problem^ ,ln a long-term struggle, moral feryour and 
sound political analysis are not enough to sustafh a movement. 
Nor is authoritarianism possible in' a movement that relies on 

* personal worth, mutual confidence, and individual edntributions. 

. If ''groups of people are serious about ending some social 
'evil, they should be willing to 'undergo training, often during as 
well as befoTe their action programme. It is at least irresponsible 
to plan a- demonstration and make no prpvision.for marshals 
(stewards) . Who.will explain general'plans or deal with.sudden 
developments? Who decides, how to handle hecklers, ‘ettackers, 
agents provocateurs, or. nervous police formations? The same 
problems arise in small scale actions. like a' modest vigil line in 
front of a housing authority, an arms* manufacturer, 'or the seat 
of an inflexible university adrhinistration. And in large scale 
protracted struggles, the need ..for train ing is augmented. 

' - For rnar\y, the word training brings td mind the parade 
ground rituals of the army or tedious calisthentic exercises. Fot 
others, it conjured up the picture of the 'human relations expert* 

* whose craft it is to manipulate trainee^' minds .until they are 
'adjusted' to the needs ’of those who employ these experts. 

In this paper, training means preps gsti en by p artici- 
pant s far thair earn act ten, aided If ns cya ary by peaple 
whe share their c emmltments and psr c sptlaw s . Training 
la mast s u cea iiful when it is used tai prepare fsr a real 
situetien. The value sf training further Increases if^psr- 
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Withodt training, a group or movement is left -to-trust to luck, 
and such a group needs more than luck in the Seventies. 

... * * 
Development of Training , 

Apart from -that associates! with, the Indian independence, 
moyerpent and wit|»' the posf-Gandhian service groups, little 
'systematic training 'for nonviolent direct action has taken place. 
When' training has existed, it has . often been hurried, night- 
befbre-the-d^y, sessions as with anti-war projects. The -American 
movement for blaok 'duality'- because it dealt with protracted 
struggles and with a large body of people new to 'the movement', 

. did sometimes take pains to help people get a 'reeling' 'for the 
anticipated j situation. Anti-\f/ar groups, because Vhey were so 
small and so often composed of veteran activists without an 
untrained, following usually felt that training was redundant. 

' Only .in the mass parades* of. the anti-bomb, period and 
through the later influx of people In the Vietnam-period did <the 
need for training become apparent. And even here, the more 
experienced activists were sometimes .sufficient to provide for 
crowd, control .and .other needs'. Additional ' people were often 
'trained' informally by the passing on df folk lore, reinforced by 
the' new person's observation^ of the rhore experienced, people in 
action' situations. . 

War Resisters' International called together a- conference 
on nonviolent training in 1965,, This Pepugia (Italy) conference 
underlined the need for serious, structured training, and provided 
initial mechanisms for continuing contact among trainers. The 
' programmes df training that appeared -in the ensuing five Vears 
ate described in the Frameworks section and in Appendix B. , 
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Training for Specific Action Situations' * * - fc 

What situations call, for- specific sorts of training? Even 
the traditional mass demonstration, whether rally or procession, 
is a logistical problem, no different in principle than that faced 
■ in the assembly of a military formation. 'For thfese problems there 
need to be skills— training related to food, water, first aid, toilet 
facilities, basic organization, the ability to locate, buy,; and 
transport needed supplies, and the technical expertise involved 
in setting up the necessary communications system. Rightness 
of their cause does not excuse activists from attending to these ' 
basic needs. • s 

If we add to this the salient fact that activists must expect- 
to meet with opposition, the need for a broader range of training 
presents itself. Parade marshals not only assist demonstratdrs 
to follow the designated route, but also to cope with opposition, 

> whether from authorities, counter-demonstrators, hooligan 
elements, or .individual spur-of-the-moment oppositionists. 

Mom beyond these traditional forms of public action to the 
• vigil or picket line, the sit-in and its variations, the nonviolent 
invasion of nations, areas, or enclosed premises, and to civil* 
disobedience.. Here the problems multiply; and the repertoire of 
nonviolent action grpws yearly, as the imagination of activists' 
"keeps pace with their determinations. And since these actions 
are not isolated but are coupled with constructive programmes 
of reform and the development of an ‘alternative Society' within 
or alongside the ^existing one, the problems grow 'complex 
indeed. And the necessity of rigorous and creative training 
grows. 1 ’ 

This training, because of the demanding character of the 
action, cannot ,be restricted to leadership elements or select 
corps. Wherever, possible, it should be extended to all partici- 
pants. The chapters on ‘Frameworks for Organizing Training’ 
ahd ‘Training Methods* provide guidelines for appropriate means 
of intensive short-term training of large numbers of people. 

• ’ . • ‘ ■ r* 

* ^ a 

Kinds of Training -• _ 

- By marshal or steward training we in fan not only for people 
who help demonstrators by providing information arid services, 

V* ■ ' •, \ 8 ■ - • : * 
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but also those who form the nerve structure arid organs of the 
action group. In addition to specific training in skills,' marshals 
need a grounding in the outlook and principles of nonviolence 
xitself end in. the immediate issues surrounding the action. (See 
Appendix C -for a review of training manuals.) 

Skills training, is no different from training needed to sup- 
port activists of bny other organization or mqyement: how to run 
a duplicating machine, how to maintain a mailing list, how to 
, keep adequate financial records, how to service press inquiries, 
etc.- But it is different from ordinary training in that those who 
do these tasks need to gain poise in carrying them out in 
situations " of tension,, deadline, pressure, and perhaps even 
physical threat. A further complication iV that sometimes highly 
motivated people in these jobs cannot besphred fqr undertaking 
direct action itself, but must stay at their posts while others 
seem to carry out the 'real' burden and privilege of fjbntline 
action. 



Theoretical training is often refegated to the .status of 'all 
right for those who like that sort orbing.' At other times it is 
used to reinforce the authoritvof'those who are already leaders. 
But It is properly the* rigbt'tsf all participants to understand or 
even contribute to4hd theoretical understandings that shape 
and develop a movement. Surely a movement is rigid or wpaff 
when anly-tfie ‘leaders' are relied upon to analyze' strategy Or 
develop tactics. And in nonviolent action, theory cannot be 
-divorced from* action so easily. M-i^ic forces .are not available 
to provide solutions; problems have to be laced and creative 
solutions found when leaders are unable to respond in difficult 
situations. Theoretical training need not be and ought not to be 
dry lectures or. indoctrination' Nonviolent aefton reguires'a sense 
for both ‘the concrete situation .and the theory. T^iey must both 
be linked together in the activist; so training must lirik them as 
well/. (See the chaptef bn Training Methods.) 

* Competence and confidence training are closely related. A 
common fear of would-~be recruits is pot knowing what to do or 
say. And more experienced activists have often askfed theriP 
selves:. 'Why did I freeze \ip? . Why didn't I know what to do 
or say?' There are several training techniques now in use to 
build competence and provide solid grounds for confidence as 
one faces the prospect of action. Street-speaking is one such 
technique; it and others are explain -ri in the chapter on Training 
Methods.' / / ’ 

Crisis training is a jiarticul^r sort oi confidence training, it 
involves teaming how to identify the crucial issue or priorities 
in situations where unfo/eseen "events require an immediate 
response. A wide range of methods can be used to increase 
participants' flexibility and decisiveness. One such tool is 'quick 
decision exercise', ais6 explained in the chapter on Training 
Methods. / ' c 
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Training for organization js oftSS not included in short-term 
training programmes. By its nature it requires to be taught-r-or 
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caught — over a lo’nger time. But it fs usually t'irqe that rrjust be' 
taken in advance in order t6 prevent -even more time from being 
-wasted later. Few noifoiolentactjoncampaigns can be wpn by a 
single burst of strength. Activists usually discover that the initial 
thrust uncover! a Complex of additional or auxiliary problems, 
■and occasioning a stiffening of resistance from the opponent. - 
For these reasons, long-term recruitment, group maintenance, and 
the political task of locating new allied become necessary. These, 
coupled with the continuing task of advancing thendkect action 
campaign, require organizational s’kills. Ajrid those who do not 
possess them -when a direct action programme is in prospect 
should "consider how they" will m*eet these difficult 'problems of 
•organization. • 




A trflnM Mta up meek picket line while 
"prcvecetaura" lurk in bhekpreend (Phof&: Bill 

Vetell). - - "V 
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. .Trainipg^for nonvfplent action Is only an idea until there 
are specific tools or‘ffR?thods available, and until these tools have 
been tested in actual -'situations. This section reviews various 
methods of training. Some of them have been ,used c 8nd found 
valuable'; some tools have been used, but their value is question- 
able;. other tools are included which so far are only theoretically 
valuable. However, the reader is cautioned that -training tools 
cannot be separated or evaluated apart from the~deslgh of the 
training or from the purposes of the training, We will’ list all the 
tools, briefly, then list them according to their purpose, then 
provide aj descriptive paragraph about each tool, outlining its 
procedures, characteristics, advantages, and limitations. 



Training [Methods • 

T. Roleplaying is a type of simulation exercise.T'n which par- 
ticipants' fill roles in a conflict situation, thus exploring the 
. situation \ for its emotional as well as intellectual, content, 
Sociodrarpa. sometimes called ‘rharathon roleplaying', lasts for 
some hours or days. It focuses on group and intergroup process 
rather thap- on individual roles. Peace game is a sociodrama 
with a slightly differerft structure. Psychodrama is a simulation 
exercise similar to rolepiaying, but which, explores conflicts 
within oacn role rather than the social conflict itself. 

2. Situation analysis is a refinement of the basic ‘chalk ta.lk' 
(blackboard explanation with discussion) which enables people 
to explore the range of possible tactics in a. conflict situation. 

3. Quick decision exercise prepares people to face crisis situa- 

tions by training them to' respond quickly to the key situational 
factor. / *■ ' ' 

4. Strategy game is a particular stylized exercise in which 
participants take the parts' of opponents in a 'political-social 
conflict, thus learning "-theories and consequences of strategies. < 

5. Street-speaking, whjle done publicly, is a training tool a6 
well, since it develops individual confidence and mutual tru§t.- 

6. • Guerrilla theatfe. though also a type of public actior, can be 
.used as a training tool,, helping to develop individual confidence 

and group cohesion. * *• 

7. Shared experiences is a generic term for experiences; most 







of them essehtialJy* nonverbal (such as dancing, meditati'on, . 
^^inging) which help build trust among members. 

.8. Non-tactical training is also a general term to describe such 
tools as' 5 group dynamics, sensitivity training, and other tools • 
which seem to have no direct relationship to practical problems. 
Although ..apparently unrelated to direct action, noh-tactical 
training can help participants understand how a group functions, 
and tends to increase mutual trust, all necessary, in a crisis 
situation.^ •< 

/ 9. Journal-keeping is a traditional tool which is helpful for *’ 

developing individual reflection, and for providing material for 
- training evaluation . ‘ ' 

ip. Case study, is a structured approach to historical campaigns 
through which participants learn theories, strategies, and actual 
consequences. . o 

11 . Lecture is a format for presenting theories and related’in- 

formation: , • 

12. Discussion. and analysis is a familiar mearrs of presenting 

. theories,- with the additional value of involving all the partici- . 
pants Jn the process. . 

13. 'Enabling tools' ate procedural tools which help a group’ 

achieve its goals, sufch as dividing into sub-groups in o'rder to 
think through a problem or develop a solution. ' . ; 

• ’ c 

Methods According to Purpose . •> ■ 

Some of these methods are used for more than one pur- 
,pose, and so are listed more than onrfe. We- outline the methods - 
in •’this way as a quick reference section. For example, if g group 
wants to develop its understanding of tactics, training methods 
which may be helpful are roleplaying, situation Analysis, and -* 
quick decision exercise. - 

To. devolepo sense ef tactics: roleplaying, situation analysis, 
guiejt decision exercise. 

Te develop a sense ef strategy: sociodr&ma, ca$e study, 
lecture, discussion/^nalysio. strategy game. 

To develep individual, competence And confiden c e: role- 
' playing, quick decision exercise, journal keeping, guerrilla 
theatre, street-speaking, non-tactical training. ». 

To develep' group cohesion: roleplaying, guerrillg theatre. 

street->speaking, no.i-tacticql training, shared experiences.’ 

To develop understanding^ ef theory: strategy game, case 
•stud/, le^urerdisc'ission/aljalysis.' 

Training Methods: Exj^anation • z. 

1: Roieplaying -. is used to develop a vsense of * tactics, 
individual competence, and group cohesion. Jhe main advan- 
tage, of roleplaying over other tools is that by its nature it .. 
'involves people's emotions as well as their intellects *in the- * 
experience. Because participants are more deeply engaged in 
roleplaying than they are in lectures and discussions, they learn ’ 
more, and probably more quickly, from roleplaying. than from ' 
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most other training experiences, it is thlis art important '-tool to 
use at the beginning of training, when, participphts should , be 
encouraged to get as much from the. trainings they can.. 

.Participants can be expected to raise the question of realism 
and artificiality, in foieplaying; and it should be answered. fairly. 
Roleplaying is'not 'like' the real situation, and must not pretend * 
to be. Roleplaying is a training tool, nothing’ more. Roleplaying 
simulates ’Crucial aspects of reality and ignores others' so that 
these'central issues can be explored in a way that people become 
aware of .the Issues and of how to meet them in reel .situations. 
In fact, when people question the realism of role-playing, they 
often ’do so defensively; their -reaction can bean indication that 
the experience came too close to realism for cbmforjt, particularly 
the emotional aspects of the situ^tig m ' / ‘ ■ . 

There is also a tendency irT^roleplhying to view the 
experience as a game, since roleplaying enables people to reduce 
tension. While this tension -reduction ’is a valid reason for role- 
playing, participants cap be helped to make it more than that. 
Avoid stereotypes such qs the evil landlord *nd the ' faceless 
authority by defining the context and the plot^ery carefully. For 
example, directions should not call for 'a march*, but 'a march 
to educate the public about chemical and bacteriological 
■ weapons.' The context of the action always provides more issues 
and provocation for action than the strategy alone. , 

An example of roleplaying: . j 

Plot: An 'anti-war rally "is taking place. Three marshals are 
standing in frof|t of the speakecs' platform where, one speaker is 
talking. Foqr disrupters move from the crowd, ciemancUthe right 
to speak, and finally charge in an attempt to seize the podium. 
Cast: Speaker, 3 marshals, 4 disrupters,' crowd. " 

Discussion points: * What should'' be the role of. the speaker and 
marshals in keeping the Crowd cool? What about interposition 
of marshals in front of the speaker's stand? Does anyohe attempt 
to reason with disrupters or engage them In conversation? Can 
people cool a situation by siting down, etc.? 

After giving just enough information to start, the grouj5s are 
given a few minutes to map. out tactics, and the roleplay begins. 
After the most important issues are uncovered, or when* the role- 
play comes to* a natural conclusion, the director cuts the action. 
After a brief pause, evaluation begins*. This should be brisk and 
go on only as long as new issuestore raised and participants are 
exploring problems and alternatives. It ’^s better j^to "stop the 
evaluation before all the issues are explored, than allovy,it to 
drag on. Usually twqnty minutes is enough. 'It is of|en helpful 
to statf .ariother roleplay rather than' continue the discussion. 
One Way to do this is to repeat the same hasjc plot with different 
people in' the roles, or change the situation by bringing in new 
roles, such as police or crowd reactions in the example given. 

Most limitations of roleplaying arise from poor direction, 
slow pace, -or irrelevant plots. When issues are clear, when the 
plot is carefully defined, when the pace is brisk, and when par- 
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ticipants are involved, roleplaying is the strongest training tool 
available for its purposes. 

2. IN—tlen analysis is a tool used to develop an under* 
standing of tactics, to explore alternative tactics in a given' 
situation', to examirie the consequences of given tactics, and .to 
examine the roles of various groups in a direct action situation. 

Its advantage over displaying is that a larger ^situation is 
examined. For this reason it is Valuable in some situations tqv . 
begin with situation analysis to definq the larger picture, then 
move into roleplaying using the same situation and fociising on 
a smaller conflict area. . • 

An example of situation analysis will clarify its uses: 
Situation analysis: Tear Oas addMerch. 

Situatim: A large marph of 1,000 people is moving down the 
vstreet. The demonstration has been previously warned that it 
will not be allowed to reach its goal, the draft board. Suddenly ~ 
tear gas is released at the front of the march; the gas drifts t 
through the march lipe, frightening people more than debilitating' 
them, and panic begins to grip some people ; 

' Task: Analyze what action marshals can take. Evaluate responses . 
after the incident has rgn- its course. .. 



.u 



M = marshals; X — demonstrators;" 1 P=police 



buildings 



line of march 
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wind direction 



buildings. 



After drawing the situation on a blackboard or large sheet of 
paper, the leader asks participants to study the diagram. Dis- 
cussion follows; questions beyond the scope of strategies are 
often raised. . . ; ."-* 

The major limitation of situation analysis is that the 
exercise* can too easily remain on a theoretical level and can 
become far removqd from real problems. An antidote is to move 
quickly into roleplaying. 

3 . Quick decision eaereise is used to prepare people to face 
crisis situations and to get them into the frame of mind in which, 
they will think quickiy under r. tress, focus. on key issues, learn 
to ignore minor onbs and to, reach action-decisions, An example: 
•*A woman faints iflside the line of march. You are a marshal . 
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What do you do?' Allow fifteen seconds for discussion among 
the three or four people taking part. Afte*everds, discussion with 
all participants. y • 

The major limitation; doing too jnany quick decision . 
exercises,' espedally^right before an action takes plabe, can •• 
establish a mind-set of emergency, thus raisirig tension so that 
people panic. Quick decision exercises should be* tempeJ^rTwith 
other training experiences to prevent this perspective of immi- 
nent danger. ' 

4. Strategy game is a particularly stylized exercise in which 
participants take the parts , of opponents in a oolitical-socisi 
conflict, thus learning theories and, consequences of. strategies . ’ 

It. may, last from four to eight hours,- including evaluation. Par- 
ticipant do not act out the action, as in roleplpying; they think 
through the moves they will make in order to gain power or for 
some other strategy, .and communicate these moves to the oppo- 
nents in another room by means of a third party. 

For example, a strategy game might have as its. scenario; 
The .Unifed States invades Canada in the summer Of 1980 for 
the following reasons: the. United States needs hunkite for its 
atomic power reactors, now the major source of energy for 
peaceful and defence purposes. Relations between the two . 
countries have deteriorated with the continuation of the Vietnam 
War; Canada has developed nonviolent civilian defense to the : 
extent that action cells of citizens have been formed and are in 
the process of training the populace for unarmed protracted t 
resistance against an invader. ' • . - ) 

One group of participants takes the role of the Canadian ' 
government; another ’ group takes the role of the American . 
government; and a third group takes the role of umpires, who 
interpret each ihove. .Time limits are given for each move, and 
thfe game continues until it comes to a natural conclusion or until 
a good many issues are uncovered. Discussion and evaluation 
follow as integral parts of the process. . 

- There are (significant limitations to strategy games. One 
game takes a long time to develop and finish. Another limitation 
is that participants are often not familiar enough with factual 
conditions or with strategies to take advantage of the game; but 
oh the other hand, the game is designed to develop a sense 
of strategy. Despite its limitations in short-term Gaining pro- 
grammes, it is probably a tool worth exploring and-bxpferimenting 
with. 

.5. Street-spea k ing, originally a type of public action, has 
been used more recently as a training tool. Street-speaking 
develops individual confidence and competence; it can' foster 
group cohesion, provides manageable but very very real conflict 
.situations; and educates participants about the nature of groups. 
Perhaps the most valuable aspect of street-speaking is that it 
forces the trainee to see himself in a new light, no longer the] 
victim of forces, but aHeast capable of influencing others and ... 
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initiating action. This new information often has long-lasting 
: effects. * , * 

In addition to the subjective value of developing partici- 
pants' skills, stroet-speaking has the objective value- of spreading* 
the word and engaging; strangm on the streets' in discussing 
, crucial issues of our times-. Street-speaking is inexpensive, 

' requires few items other than -a portable speaKere' box, such aaa 
milk crate or achaitr, and can usually be arranged without 
preparation or notice to authorities; though this varies from 
country to country. Number of participants can vary from 1 a . 
handful to Mpw. dozen. People who do not speak can learn much 
from observing . Street-speaking is a flexible tool which can stand 
ajone or be part of a larger demonstration or campaign. « . 

People need not apm themselves with massive facts, and,, 
figures about the topic they apeak on, though it is helpful to 
speak with more o thaij raw anger. Often the most effective 
speaker is concerned atout a topic, knows something about it, 
but one who .also uses his own approach and. ideas and even 
^experiences to cpmmunicate to peopje on the street. Successful 
street-speaking frequently ends with* the listeners staying ‘after 
the speakers leave, discussing and arguing among themselves.: 

The site of the speaking can vary from a 'park area to the 
downtown banking district at lunch tihne, or near, a subway 
entrance in later afternoon. An identification sign showing the 
sponsoring agency is helpful" in arousing curiosity, and leaflets , 
provide more details, in some places" in the United States, a flag 
may be -required. Topics should be chosen with the potential 
audience in mind; often speakers can help out an on-going cam- 
paign by speakin&on the relevant issues. Street-speaking gathers 
large crowds during a national election time, but need not be 
campaigning in the strict sense. 

The limitations of street-speaking,, even though slight in 
relation to its advantages, are worth noting. It- can become an 
.initiation rite into thA movement. Perhaps the. greatest limitation, 
tfcthat street-speaking can become useless and turn into cliche- 
ridden rhetoric which pollutes the air arid encourages more 
.apathy than support, fn spite of these limitations and cautions, 
street-speaking is a most valuable training tool, on the level of- 
rojeplayihg for developing flexibility and usefulness. ' ' . < 

6. Guerrilla t h eat r e, whilst mostly used as a public action, 
can also be used , in training by developing individual self-. 

' confidence and group cohesion. It is used for'public education; 
its production is cheap. In addition, it is fun. and can be com- 
bined with street-speaking and leafleting or form part of a larger 
•campaign. The number of participants can range* from a few to a 
few dozen. Skits can range from the most simple to 'elaborate, 
with varying complexities of make-up, costumes, and props. 

. *An example of guerrilla theatre’is a skit that might be given 
* by a Women's Liberation group, designed to show the folly of 
categorizing men and women in narrow stereotyped ways. The 
plot, might go this way: a man wearing an apron i$ stirring a stew ' 
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on the stove; two children are playing nearby. The wife comes in 
wearing a man's hat and suit and carrying a briefcase. Dialogue 
.follows; using such cliches as: 'How did it go today, dear?' 'All ‘ 
right, but I spent hours on. that Smith account/ Children act up 
and 'wife' scolds them, starting an argument with 'husband'; a 
farce develops with -suph lines as 'Men don't understand things/ 
arid 'Women are too emotional.' Pitched battle ensues; humor 
comes in as cliches are used in. a situation ofVeversed roles. 

As training, guerrilla theatre is limited by taking so much 
time to prepare and perfprm, with marginal returns in terms of 
training. Small guerrilla" theatre production may be valuable 
v/hen people are not yet ready to face street-speaking in training; 
but trainers should be wary of grobps doing guerrilla theatre at 
the expense of other types of training. 

7. 1 tiered osperlsheos is a general term for. experiences, 
.most of them essentially nonverbal,, which help develop group 
cohesion. Dancing, singing, meditation, playing and working 
together, eating together and sports, are . all ppssible_ shared 
experiences through which . participants copte To know one 
another in ways which tend to develop the trust which is 
essential in critical action situations. Happily, shared experiences 
also have the advantage of reducing tension, buift up as the rpsutt 
of external forces. Manual work, such as chopping wood,-or 
taking part in weekend work camps in ghetto areas dr on a farm, 
links shared experiences to the idea of constructive programme 
and mitigates any existing fixation on protest alone. - > 

The major limitation of shared experiences is that partici- 
pants may become so enamoured of these activities, or so 
willingly deflected^om the more demanding aspects of training, 
that^hey never geton to the real work of social change. Shared 
experiences are meant, in the -context of training, to be a means 
and notan end. . • 

8. Non-tact icel training is also a generic tern', for such toolfc 
,as groop dynamics'and sensitivity training. The main purpose of 
group dynamics Is to explore the forces acting within groups. 
Since activists spend much of their time in group meetings, they 
should not ignore fundamental reasons of why groups function 
the .way they dof 

Group dynamics * t » 

*A specific description of a group dynamics efcercise may 
help to clarify: participants qre divided into smaN groups of about 
six members each. They are given a situation which they tfy to 
solve, not by^acting in roles as in roleplaying, but by being them- 
selves. The situation might be one which examines resistance to 
change. The scerwfio might be a committee’meeting when a per- 
son has just proposed a specific action campaign. For purposes 
of exploring resistance to change, the writer 'of the scenario 
would build into it examples of resistance, such as the necessity 
of, immediate agreement, threat if agreement is not made, lack 
of any decision-making structure, 'and so on. When the exercise 



comes to a natural conclusion, or when many types of resistance 
have been uncovered, the director stops the exercise and evalua- 
tion begins. Through discussion, participants relate *wbat they 
experienced to similar situations they hqve been in.. 

* • Group dynamics exercises Can be designed to explore many 
different issues: hpw a group uses its resources; its different 
kinds of leadership, how clear a goal is, and what*roleS members , 
are filling,. We do not suggest here that, once a person is familiar 
with group dynamics, all conflicts will cease, in group situations. 
We .are suggesting, however, that a study' of grpup dynamics . 
’can help groups function more effectively than when people 
are unfamiliar with it. ' 

Group dynamics is rife ■ with limitations, hence the 
occasional suspicion of organizers and activists toward its use 
in training. There is always a tendency to become enamoured 
with the technique, thus losing sight of larger goals. Since f 
conflicts' to some extent will always exist in an active group, 
people rrfay be tempted to stay in the framework of group 
^dynamics in an effort to 'solve' these conflicts. People may think 
that what happens in one- exercise is universally true, when it 
may pot be. But it is probably as unwise to ignore the field of 
group dynamics and undervalue what it Can offer to social change 
groups as it is to heighten its importance at the expense of other 
issues. 7 



Sensitivity training . » 6 . 

Sensitivity 'training is a type' of exercise or experience 
designed to help a person explore conflicts within, himself. If an 
activist feels that personal conflicts sometimes come between 
himself and his work; then he might consider how to deal with 
those Conflicts. Of course, sensitivity training is not the only 
means of dealing with inner conflicts, but it Is one way. 

Although sensitivity training can dissolve into middle class 
parlour games, it recognizes a few primary insights: one is that 
the physical acting out of conflicts is one step toward resolving 
them. Insights from close friends, given voluntarily, ( can provide 
an atmosphere of trust and support, replacing fear and rigidity. 
For example, a person may be aware that he does not take part 
in discussion groups (though he does not know why) ; and he 
wants to change this. The group may ask him to act out how he 
feels when he comes to a discussion meeting. Often, but not 
always, the acting out — as ip rgleplaying*— develops insights 
which can in. time lead to taking a more active role. (This 
example should not be read as placing any value judgment orv 
group participation.) 

Limitation; of sensitivity training are so many that it seems 
foolish to attempt a complete list. Some people reject it because 
they feel a. hierarchical set of values ft imposed on participants. 
This need not be so; ono ought not be forced to accept anything 
one wdoes not want to. However,-, such exercises can Ipad to a 
preoccupation with self as the only concern worth pursuing; such 
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12. Discussion and analysis is another format for presenting 
theories end Information . Its advantage over the lecture format 
is Obvious: participants are more involved in the learning proces^. 
For example, instead of lecturing .about the women's suffrage 
movement in England, one could present some of the facts In- 
a lecture or case study format, then have a free-ranging discus-, 
sidrwof tha' campaign. \ 

\ The basic limitation, of the discussion/analysis format is\ 
that possibly, less information may be covered than through the 
lecture style. However, its advantages probably outweigh its 
limitations when the' discussion is well planned. . * . > 

.13. ' Ip a Hlai tsefi' are procedural tools which helpa group 
achieve its goals. The most common opes restructure the group 
for a certain period of time in order Jo gather more information 
or share ideas. For example, when a new idea iS.to be 'discussed, 
'and it is important to involve all the, participants, one can divide 
the group into smaller groups of four or five members each. At 
the end of the time each group may report to the'plenary session, 
or not, depending, on the purpose. Another tool to . develop 
imaginative thinking is brainstorming.' In this format, the group 
stays together, but membeVs gre encouraged to cohtribute any 
ideas they may have, no matter how improbable, since their con- 
tribution may spark other ideas. It is important that during the 
brainstorming session, there is agreement that there wi|1 be no 
discussion or criticisms ' of each suggestion, since this 'will 
hamper new contributions. After the brainstorming v evaluation 
of the ideas follows. . 

’• ■ A major limitation of 'enabling tools' is that thtfy may.be 
used inappropriately, thus becoming gimmicky. Used with 
^restraint, they are valuable. , 

NOTE: A final word of explanation about these training 
methods is in order.- Organizers and trainers should riot feel that 
these are the. only tools available, nor necessarily the most valu- 
able “ones. What maybe 'appropriate! and natural for one group 
and situation may be usejess in another. If .a ’cel-tain tool seems 
relevant, then explore its application; if it seems to be irrelevant, 
then .Ignore it. .However, these tools £an be combined for greater 
effectiveness, for example: during a strategy game, a situation 
'may arise which is so interesting that the group may want to 
roleplay it. When thd roleplay is over, people can return to 
the Strategy pa me. No doubt these tools vyill change and develop 

'as organizers find a need for them. ' • " 
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!* It should be cleTr to the reader. by now that training for 
nonviolent action is in a state of flux, both in theory and practise! 
Some' organizers question the value of training itself. Others 
dispute the value of certain training tools. Training is a new' 
field; experimentation is still goirig on: 

■ The guideline's set 'out below are a reflection of training as 
it now exists* They do, however, also reflect a bias against some 
tendencies or prqblems that trainers and organisers have had 
to face: * . . * ' ’ 

a. the escape to the theoretical as a refuge against the prac- 
tical;* • . . • 

р. the building of esoterifc knowledge or -elite formations; 

* and 

с. training as a diversion from tfther critical problems. 

• The guidelines below arise from the Preston Patrick discus- 
sions and* while they are not official policy, they do represent a 
broad consensus on the important issues. 

* 1 + H 

... 
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Training for nonviolent direct action ought to prepare 
people for real situations. 

Training is best done in situations of stress. 

Training ‘should be so structured as to provide practical 
skills quickly,, * • . • * 

Training must provide fot participants', responses 'and - 
evaluations. . 
Training i$ subordinate to organizing. ‘ . 

One goaj of training should bie to increase the Capacity of 
participants, to train others. • * 






1 : Tiding ler nenvielent direct action ought to pro) 
people for real situotlona. 

There is no one right way to train people for direct action. 
The tools used'should be determined by the social context and 
by ttjq specific hyaans of Jhe action that will follow. Methods 
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